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How Teachable Is Listening? 


By JAMES I. BROWN 


ROM the grades of the elementary school on up through 

graduate school, the effectiveness of our educational sys- 

tem depends in large part upon the receptive skills of 
reading and listening. The key réle of reading, the first and 
foremost of the three R’s, has long been recognized. Yet, 
despite the obvious importance of the spoken word, considered 
by many the most powerful medium of communication the 
world has ever known, listening is still the most neglected of 
all the communication skills. 

Certainly one of the most important questions to be an- 
swered with respect to this relatively unknown skill concerns 
its amenability to training. Can listening ability be improved 
through instruction? If so, how significantly and how quickly? 
In short, how teachable is listening? 

Fortunately the companion skill of reading provides a con- 
venient and natural basis for comparison. Experimental studies 
in the field of reading have been so numerous, and teaching 
techniques and methods so firmly established, that comparison 
between these two skills should be most enlightening. After 
all, what better basis for comparison than between the two 
channels of communication which serve identical functions and 
through which we receive the written and spoken words which 
help us become well-informed, educated citizens? 

The following experimental plan seemed appropriate for 
exploring this matter further. It consisted of two separate 
studies, which, when taken together, would provide the com- 
parisons needed to determine the teachability of listening. It 
would, of course, have been possible to use research findings 
already available from any number of previous studies of read- 
ing improvement, but comparisons of that kind seemed less 
valid than comparisons made concurrently within one student 
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body. The last-mentioned procedure would seem to eliminate 
a number of undesirable variables which might otherwise cloud 
the picture. Furthermore, with this procedure, those other 
comparisons might still be made. 

Before explaining the experimental procedure in more de- 
tail, certain pertinent aspects of the freshman communication 
program at the University of Minnesota should be described 
briefly, since that program provides the setting for this study. 
The most distinguishing feature of the program is perhaps its 
flexibility—a flexibility which permits us to meet a wide variety 
of student needs and abilities. This flexibility is evidenced in 
the number and type of courses as well as in the avoidance of 
any set sequence for the six courses making up the freshman 
communication program. There are four “emphasis-courses,” 
one for each of the four communication skills of reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening. These are designed for students 
with specific deficiencies which require special attention or 
emphasis. 

Although some instruction in each of the four skills is given 
in each emphasis-section, only one skill is emphasized: hence 
the name. In addition to these four, there are two others where 
balanced training in the four areas is given—Communication II, 
dealing with expository communication, and Communication 
III, dealing with persuasive communication. 


LL incoming students are given a silent-reading test and a 
listening-comprehension test. They also make an im- 
promptu speech and write an impromptu paper, both of which 
are rated by one or more staff members. Additional objective 
data on each student supplement this basic fourfold diagnosis. 
Students are then sectioned according to their needs and abil- 
ities into any one of the six courses, or, if they are sufficiently 
skilled, exempted from freshman communication entirely and 
encouraged to enter advanced courses in English and speech. 
The student entering our program may, then, be required to 
take no course work or from one to five or even six quarters of 
work, depending upon his progress and needs. 

Students who have a deficiency in any of the four areas are 
assigned to the appropriate emphasis-course. At the end of each 
quarter they are re-examined in the area of emphasis and in any 
other area where they are still below average. For example, 
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all students in a reading-emphasis section would be re-examined 
in reading at the end of the quarter and in writing, listening, 
or speaking if their record showed them to be below average 
in any of those areas. If reading was their only below-average 
score, they would be re-tested only in that area and assigned to 
Communication II or III, or exempted from further work, 
depending upon their degree of proficiency. 

As can readily be seen, our freshman program lends itself 
rather well to the matched-pair experimental-control type of 
study, the design chosen for this investigation. For the listen- 
ing study, a listening-emphasis class was selected as the experi- 
mental group. Students from the other emphasis-sections who 
were re-tested in listening made up a group from which to 
choose specific cases for the control group; cases matched on the 
basis of initial listening-test scores. In order to ensure random 
matching, names of students from the other emphasis-classes 
were first alphabetized. Then the first student, alphabetically, 
with a listening score identical to that of the first student in the 
experimental group was selected. When an exact pairing was 
not possible, as was true in a few instances, the first case with a 
score within one of the case to be matched was chosen. An 
identical procedure was followed in the reading study, but with 
a reading-emphasis class as the experimental group. 

Neither instructors nor students knew that data were being 
collected for a study of this kind, for the testing involved only 
normal departmental procedure. All students should have been 
equally well motivated since their next quarter’s assignment as 
well as their current quarter’s marks depended largely upon 
their test performance. 


WwW our communication program more clearly in mind, 
suppose we turn to the study of reading improvement, 
the first of the two related studies. A reading-emphasis class 
of 28 students was used as the experimental group, the control 
group being selected, as previously described, from other 
emphasis-sections. Table I summarizes the findings. 

In terms of the published norms, both groups were reading 
at the 10.9 grade-level at the beginning of the quarter. By the 
end of the quarter the experimental group was reading at the 
13.2 grade-level, making more than two years’ growth in one 
quarter’s time. The control group finished at the 12.2 grade- 
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level, making slightly more than one year’s growth during the 
quarter. 

For the statistical analysis of results, the random block 
design, in which each matched pair of students is considered one 
“block,” seemed most appropriate. A testing of the “null” 
hypothesis by means of an analysis of variance led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


Differences between the 28 pairs of students did exist, but they were not 
large enough to warrant rejection of the hypothesis, there being only 
a five—per cent probability that they could have occurred by chance. 

The difference between treatments (experimental versus control) was 
large enough to be considered statistically significant; that is, the 
probability of such differences occurring by chance was less than one 
per cent. In other words, the experimental group showed significant 
improvement in reading over the control group. 


With the reading results as background, we now turn to 
comparable data on listening based on a listening-emphasis class 
of 24 students which made up the experimental group, the 
control group being chosen, as explained previously, from other 
emphasis-sections. Were equally significant gains possible with 
listening? Table II summarizes the findings. 

In terms of the published norms, both groups were listening 
at the 11.3 grade-level initially. By the end of the quarter the 
experimental group was listening well above the average 
college-freshman level, the control group still performing 
below that level. By means of a similar analysis to that used in 
the reading study, the following conclusions were reached: 
Differences between the 24 pairs of students were not large enough to 

be considered statistically significant. 

The difference between treatments (experimental versus control) was 
large enough to be considered highly significant; that is, at the .1—per 
cent level. 

The two studies show strikingly similar findings, consider- 
ing the relative newness of instruction in listening’ and of an 
available standardized-test instrument. Although the experi- 


* The writer wishes to express his grateful appreciation to Richard S. Melton of the 
Bureau of Institutional Research, University of Minnesota, for his invaluable assistance in 
working out the statistical analyses for both studies. 

* Instruction in listening dates back to 1946 at the University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
campus, listening-emphasis sections being offered regularly from that time on. For specific 
suggestions for the teaching of listening, consult Ralph G. Nichols, “Listening Instruction 
in the Secondaty School,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXVI (May, 1952), pp. 158-74; or Donald E. Bird, ‘Teaching Listening Com- 
prehension,” Journal of Communication, III (November, 1953), pp. 127-30. 
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mental group in reading made a slightly greater percentile-rank 
increase than the comparable group in listening, the gains in 
listening had a greater statistical significance. It would appear 
from this evidence that listening is as amenable to improve- 
ment through instruction as the companion skill of reading. 





























TABLE I 
Data on REapinc IMPROVEMENT* 
Average | Equivalent | Average | Equivalent | Average | Equivalent 
Initial Percentile Final Percentile | Raw Score | Percentile 
Raw Score Rank Raw Score Rank Gain Rank Gain 





(6) 


























Comme! ...... ° 15 
Experimental 37 
* Based on Nelson-Denny Reading Test Scores. 
TABLE Il 
Data on LisTENING IMPROVEMENT* 
Average | Equivalent | Average | Equivalent | Average | Equivalent 
Group Initial Percentile Final Percentile | Raw Score | Percentile 
Raw Score Rank Raw Score Rank Gain Rank Gain 





Experimental 


* Based on Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test Scores. 


{eo findings raise additional questions of importance 
about the interrelationship of these two skills, three of 
which may be answered, tentatively at least, in the light of 
available data: 


Are listening scores of value in identifying students who need help in 
reading as well as in listening? 


Does instruction in listening tend to improve a student’s reading 
performance? 


Does instruction in reading tend to improve a student’s listening 
performance? 


Certainly a major problem in the teaching of reading at all 
levels, elementary-school, high-school, and college, is that of 
identifying students who are performing below their capacity. 
For example, three sixth-grade pupils may, according to test 
results, be reading at the fourth-grade level. Despite identical 
test scores, however, it would be erroneous to conclude that all 
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were equally poor readers and equally in need of attention. 
One might actually be an overachiever, another an under- 
achiever, and the third an average achiever. The teacher of 
reading must know which students fall into each of these cate- 
gories if he is to teach effectively. Only then will he be able 
to help those students who are in greatest need and who will 
profit most from instruction. 

Normal procedure up to the present time has been to use 
a measure of intelligence in identifying such cases. However, 


TABLE IIl 
AvERAGE GAINs ON THE NELsoN-DENNyY REapING Tests MapeE By 
SrupENTs WHosE PERCENTILE Ranxs 1n READING WERE 
HIGHER THAN THOSE IN LISTENING 







STUDENTs IN READING- 
Empuasis SECTION 


Number of Gain on 
Cases Nelson-Denny 


(3) 


StrupENTs wiTH No 
SpecraL READING TRAINING 


DiFFERENCE 
BETWEEN READING 
AND LisTENING 
PErcENTILE RANK 


(1) 



















Number of 
Cases 


Gain on 
Nelson-Denny 





4.1 
PIF as cee coe Q.1 
ee 5.0 
BR Sire ccas iene 7.7 
BEN bose niiecas cet 11.4 
PMNS: ccc 5:S Shara e wissaus 20.0 
RD icaisis sceccnlas 21.0 


unless a careful choice is made, the intelligence test may be 
weighted rather heavily with items favoring the good reader. 
Particularly is this true of group intelligence tests. The effect 
of such tests may be to cause a normal or bright student with a 
reading disability to be classed as dull, thus making it more 
difficult for a teacher to identify reading problem cases. Durrell 
found that reading-type intelligence tests differed from 15 to 
30 1.Q. points from Stanford Binet scores, depending upon the 
reading ability of the child. Even the Stanford Binet, accord- 
ing to one authority, has enough items based on information 
derived from reading so that a child with a reading disability 
is handicapped an average of 6 I.Q. points, with individual 
differences ranging as high as 25 points. 

Listening-test scores might, therefore, serve one of their 
most valuable functions if they could help the teacher with this 
problem. It would seem reasonable to assume that a student 
who listens well but reads poorly has undeveloped potential in 
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reading which demands attention. Data collected in the normal 
operation of our communication program provided a tentative 
check on this assumption. 


A™ MARY was made of the average raw-score gains on the 
pre- and post-test administration of the Nelson-Denny 
reading test for 110 students who completed the reading- 
emphasis course. The percentile scores of 15 of these students 
were the same in listening as in reading, or lower. These stu- 
dents had an average improvement of only 10.26 raw-score 
points in reading as compared with an average improvement of 
15.29 for the 95 students with higher percentile ranks in lis- 
tening than in reading. 

As a further check, similar data were collected and analyzed 
on 73 students who were not taking special work in reading but 
were taking the same pre- and post-tests. In this group also, 
the 39 students with higher listening scores showed greater 
average improvement in reading than the 34 students with the 
same or lower listening scores—8.07 as compared with 3.73. 

A further breakdown of the two sets of figures for those 
with higher listening percentile ranks only provides additional 
insight into this relationship. An inspection of the data in 
Table III indicates, generally speaking, that those students who 
listen better than they read have more room for improvement 
in reading than those who read better than they listen, judging 
from actual progress made. Furthermore, the amount of prog- 
ress seems directly related to the degree of percentile differ- 
ence: the greater the gap between reading and listening, the 
greater the improvement. This suggests the strong possibility 
that the converse may also be true; namely, that students with 
higher reading than listening scores have undeveloped potential 
in listening which demands attention. An examination of 63 
cases for whom data were available provided evidence in line 
with that possibility. The 22 students with higher scores in 
listening than in reading made an average gain in listening of 
only 4.45 points, whereas the 41 students with higher scores in 
reading than in listening gained an average of 6.36 points. 

If additional evidence bears out the consistent tendencies 
noted, listening scores may well play a major réle in identifying 
problem cases, both in reading and listening. In counseling 
students they should provide a welcome substitute for 
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intelligence-test scores. It is seldom wise to let a student know 
his intelligence quotient. However, if he is told he is a below- 
average listener and reading even below his listening level, he 
can be encouraged to work on reading and listening. If com- 
parisons are made with his intelligence quotient, he can hardly 
be told to improve it. There is a finality about such comparisons 
with intelligence quotient which may often lead to discourage- 
ment and a diminishing of effort. Even though a student’s 
growth in listening as well as in reading is no doubt limited by 
intelligence, the listening-reading comparisons should do much 
to ensure more desirable attitudes and reduce the danger of 
undesirable emotional complications. 


TABLE IV 


Raw-Score Gains 1n READING AND IN LisTENING MapE BY 
THE STUDENTS IN THE OTHER EMPHASIS-SECTIONS 










Garns In READING 


Number of 
Students 


Gains IN LisTENING 


Number of 
Students 


EMPHASIS- 
SECTION 


(1) 
Listening-emphasis .... 
Reading-emphasis ..... 
Writing-emphasis ..... 
Speaking-emphasis .... 














Nelson-Denny 
Test 


Brown-Carlsen 
Test 





_. useful relationship between listening and reading 
seems to be in accord with available information about the 
correlation between these two skills and suggests the need for 
exploring the effect of instruction in one area on progress in 
the other. Reported correlations range from .27 to .66 or even 
up to .82, although in the latter case a reading-type test was 
used to measure listening ability, a move which would encour- 
age a spuriously high correlation. Blewett found a correlation 
of .39 between his measure of listening ability and reading 
ability as measured by the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination Reading Comprehension test. Cor- 
relations of .36 and .38 were found between the Brown-Carlsen 
Listening Comprehension test and the vocabulary and para- 
graph reading parts of the Nelson-Denny reading test. In view 
of the varied correlations reported, the effect of instruction in 
one skill on the other is open to question. 

Initial explorations, as summarized in Table IV, suggest the 
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possibility of some transfer, but not a significant amount, at 
least not as our classes are now taught. 

Apparently reading and listening must both receive direct 
attention to ensure statistically significant gains. The improve- 
ment in reading and listening which appears, whichever empha- 
sis-section is taken, may be the result of any one or more of three 
major factors. It may come entirely or in part from a transfer 
of training, although in that case it would seem logical to 
expect that those taking reading should progress more in lis- 
tening than those taking writing or speaking. Or it may come 
from even the small amount of direct attention paid to each 
skill, whatever the emphasis. Or, finally, it may be due to the 
practice effects of the ordinary reading and listening activities 
of college life. Obviously, additional research is needed. 

In conclusion, it is difficult to understand why a skill so 
basic to all our educational endeavors has received so little 
attention. In a study by Blewett, correlations were obtained 
between scholastic achievement as measured by semester marks 
and, first, college aptitude test (Psychological Examination) ; 
second, reading ability (ACE C2 Reading Comprehension) ; 
and third, listening ability—.32, .38, and .37. With a group of 
college Sophomores, the correlation between honor-point ratio 
and reading ability (Nelson-Denny) was .37, and between 
honor-point ratio and listening ability (Brown-Carlsen), .41. 
With student opinion in three different surveys rating listening 
as more important than reading in achieving academic success 
in college, increased attention to listening would seem 
imperative. 

To be sure, there are already encouraging signs. The first 
volume of the National Council of Teachers of English Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum, The English Language 
Arts, has a chapter on listening which contains the statement: 
“Good listening habits are taught, not caught.” Research in 
listening is on the increase, bringing those understandings 
which should help us listen more critically, more intelligently, 
and more effectively. The importance of listening to our dem- 
ocratic way of life as well as to our educational system is at 
last beginning to receive proper recognition. —_[vol. XXXII, No. 4] 








The Initial Interview in a 
Teacher-Placement Office 
By MARGARET A. VESEY 


NYONE involved in professional teacher-placement work 
A knows that many hours are devoted to interviewing. 
Interviews are of many kinds—with new registrants, 
former registrants, superintendents and employing officials, and 
faculty members. The teacher-placement officer realizes the 
value of these contacts and the importance of functioning 
effectively in these human relationships. An evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the teacher-placement office could be made by 
analyzing the reactions of persons whom the placement officer 
has interviewed. 

Since it would be an exhaustive undertaking to examine the 
effects of all kinds of interviews held in a teacher-placement 
office, it is proposed here to analyze the first interview held 
with new registrants. First, the nature of the initial interview 
will be examined. Second, its purposes will be appraised by 
teacher-placement officers. Last, it will be evaluated from the 
new registrant’s point of view. The greatest emphasis will be 
placed upon the new registrant’s evaluation of the initial inter- 
view and its implications for the teacher-placement office. 

The data presented in this study are derived from three 
sources: first, the experiences of the writer in the fifth year of 
professional teacher-placement work; second, an exchange 
of correspondence with twenty large institutional teacher- 
placement offices in the United States; and third, question- 
naires sent to 168 new registrants of the Division of Appoint- 
ments, Ohio State University. 

The initial interview is the first contact which the new 
registrant has with a professional staff member of a teacher- 
placement office. It is a face-to-face meeting like any other 
interview. It differs from other kinds of interviews, however, 
in certain features imposed by the conditions under which it 
is held. 

In a system of compulsory registration for teacher- 
education graduates such as obtains in the Division of Appoint- 
ments, the initial interview is mandatory. Since the student 
attends it not voluntarily but of necessity, it is sometimes dif- 
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ficult for the placement officer to create an atmosphere of 
rapport. In as much as hundreds of prospective teachers reg- 
ister with a placement office, the initial interview is necessarily 
short and structured, so that large numbers of persons can be 
given attention within the time available. 

The initial interview is frequently held before complete 
data about the new registrant have been compiled. This puts the 
interviewer at the disadvantage of not being very well in- 
formed about the registrant. The completed registration forms 
are often the only items at hand, and no references are on file 
from campus instructors. 

The teacher-placement officer often meets the registrant for 
the first time late in his college career. The major service of 
the office then becomes one of placement rather than vocational 
counseling. The important function of the teacher-placement 
office, which is to offer vocational counseling that continues 


throughout and beyond the student’s college career, is thus 
defeated. 


Ta purposes of the initial interview for teacher-placement 
officers vary, as revealed in the kinds of interview informa- 
tion recorded. Correspondence was exchanged with the follow- 
ing large institutional teacher-placement offices in order to 
determine what types of information were recorded after each 
initial interview: 


Boston University University of Cincinnati, 
City College of New York Teachers College 
Harvard College University of Illinois 
Indiana University University of Michigan 
Michigan State College University of Minnesota 
New York University University of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University University of Southern 
Pennsylvania State University California 
Syracuse University University of Texas 
Teachers College, Columbia University of Wisconsin 

University Wayne University 
University of California 

(Berkeley) 


Two offices in the universities questioned do not hold inter- 
views because of their peculiar situations. Interviewers in seven 
of these offices write personality appraisals of the registrants 
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and record information about the type of position and the 
locality preferred by candidates. The Division of Appoint- 
ments at Ohio State University follows this procedure. The 
remaining offices do not make appraisals of the personal quali- 
fications of the registrants except in unusual cases, but they do 
list the job and locality preferences. 

Another purpose of the initial interview, not revealed in 
the various types of recorded interview data, is the opportunity 
it affords the teacher-placement officer to give vocational guid- 
ance: information and advice about supply and demand of 
teachers, salary trends, teaching opportunities in particular 
localities, relation of race or religion to teaching opportunities, 
recommended ways to apply for a position, the responsibilities 
assumed in signing a contract, certification, and the policies, 
procedures, and services of the placement office. 


N ORDER to determine the effectiveness of the initial interview 
from the new registrant’s point of view, a questionnaire 
study was conducted by the writer. Questionnaires were sent 
to the 168 new registrants who had their first interviews be- 
tween the middle of December and the middle of February. 
This group comprised students who expect to graduate from 
the College of Education, Ohio State University, in June, 
1954. It was chosen because it is the largest group which reg- 
isters with the Division of Appointments and the one which 
most recently had first interviews with the professional staff of 
this office. It does not include all of the June graduates since 
some of them had not registered by the middle of February. 
The questionnaire asked these new registrants about the 
inclusiveness and quality of the first interviews which they had 
had with one of our professional staff members. The complete 
form of the questionnaire follows: 


Dear REGISTRANT: 


Recently you had your first interview with one of our professional 
staff. We are interested in your reactions to that interview. We are 
asking your co-operation in indicating your responses to the items listed 
below. The information you give will help us to improve the quantity 
and quality of our initial interviews. We would appreciate it if you 
would send your responses in the enclosed envelope as soon as possible. 
Thank you very much. 

Tue Division oF APPOINTMENTS 
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A. QUANTITY OF First INTERVIEW 

Directions: Under the “Check” column, place a (1) before items which 
you remember being discussed in your first interview. 
Under the “Rank” column, place a “1” before any of the ten items you 
would have considered most important to discuss in a first interview; place 
a “2” before those of moderate importance; place a “3” before those of 
little importance. 


Check Rank 
(V) (i, 20F3) Oe 
1. Policies, procedures, and services of our office 
2. Your obligations to our office (checking on refer- 
erences, grades, etc.) 
pinnae. iach 3. Your future plans 
ssainaai —dipietansiaii 4. Salary expectancies 
<i ea” -sshusiatee 5. Trends in supply and demand 
ialaala* eae 6. Teaching opportunities in a particular locality, in 
Ohio, out-of-state, or overseas 
ihaiien. aibhaecete 7. Relation of race or religion to teaching oppor- 
tunities 
Seis cous 8. Recommended ways to apply for a position 
bilities. aaa .. Q. Responsibilities in signing a contract 
eli sbebebiasn 10. Procedure for obtaining a renewal of certificate 


B. Qua ity oF First INTERVIEW 
Directions: Check (\/) the most appropriate response 
The first interview which I had with a professional staff member 
of the Division of Appointments was 
wane I. of great value; ............2. quite helpful; ........... 3. of some 
assistance; ............ 4. of little value; ........... 5. not helpful at all 


8 peg es were mailed from the office on February 
12. Half of the returns were made within the first week. 
In the final tally, 86 returns were made, or a 51—per cent re- 
sponse. No follow-up on the questionnaires was attempted. 

The responses to the items which the registrants remem- 
bered having discussed in their first interviews with a placement 
officer are as follows: 


en Number 

Checking 
renee Gr Wt GU et ose oe a taes vs cue eraeiaweecuwens 79 
Policies, procedures, and services of the office..............0..0 0000s 77 
I Ts 3 oak Si Cire deca te cue Ae ks Maer Ce Rt aetRenaneey 75 
Teaching opportunities in a particular locality.................02055 42 
Recommended ways to apply for a position..............-...00005: 35 
EN GRO RIIS aa oo oso 6 0 dS s-4 olan Soc new sie Keen cudawenees 35 


ce | PTET EET ee 32 
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Responsibilities in sighing a cONITACt. 6......6..5.0 56s es cde cee ccesecs 9 
Procedure for obtaining a renewal of certificate.................... 5 
Relation of race or religion to teaching opportunities................ 1 


Between 75 and 79 (87-92 per cent) of the respondents 
remembered that these items were discussed in their first inter- 
views: obligations to the office; policies, procedures, and services 
of the office; and future plans. These were obviously the items 
which the professional staff members stressed. Less than half 
of these registrants remembered talking about recommended 
ways to apply for a position. Fewer recalled discussions of 
salary or supply and demand. The emphasis in these initial 

TABLE I 


THe NuMBER oF STUDENTs RANKING THE ITEMS OF THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE ACCORDING TO IMPORTANCE 





NumsBer RANKING 


ITtzm 


Most Moderately 
Important Important 


Policies, procedures, and services of the office..... 
RS IN a 55.5555 Fis Sisra ors cise We Wig wisigioracd e's 
Recommended ways to apply for a position...... 
Teaching opportunities in a particular locality... . 
Obligations to The OMe. ie ose vedere ees 
Responsibilities in signing a contract............ 
OIE ss och: da hse ee veces Komen 
Trends in supply and demand.................. 
Procedure for obtaining a renewal of certificate. .. 
Relation of race or religion to teaching opportunities 





interviews was definitely more upon the office and its pro- 
cedures than upon the registrant. There was some attention 
paid to the future plans of the individual. 

Those who returned questionnaires ranked the discussion 
items “1,” “2,” or “3,” indicating “most important,” “of mod- 
erate importance,” or “of little importance” in a first interview; 
their ranking is given in Table I. The majority of the respond- 
ents indicated that it was most important to discuss policies, 
procedures, and services of the office; their future plans; and 
recommended ways to apply for a position. A number of these 
registrants also considered it of moderate importance to discuss 
supply and demand and salary expectancies. Some evidently 
thought that discussions of race or religion in relation to teach- 
ing opportunities and the procedure for obtaining a renewal of 
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certificate had little relevance. No one thought it unimportant 
to discuss recommended ways to apply for a position. 


The average value rating for each of the ten items discussed 
in a first interview are: 


Average 

Item Value 

Rating 
Recommended ways to apply for a position.....................0.. 1.3 
Policies, procedures, and services of the office.................2.... 1.3 
PN te SGaa ae cae Case ea ask neree eke ene eure 1.3 
Teaching opportunities in a particular locality...................... 1.4 
CienerS e ON OUI oss fu Stes a sik ca awnaiealeat k ewe easioawins 1.5 
Responsibilities in signing a contract................ cece cece eeees 1.5 
Nene GRIN 6665 in Spleen oss, BEd Wee oneness Kdecdedess 1.6 
Eee ae Ce SUI 3 = os na eine een wee aan eaanemauaws 1.9 
Procedure for obtaining a renewal of certificate.................... 2.1 
Relation of race or religion to teaching opportunities............... 2.3 


It should be remembered that the ratings were computed 
by assigning the values of “1,” “2,” and “3” to indicate “most 
important,” “of moderate importance,” and “of little impor- 
tance.” The same three items which were ranked most impor- 
tant by the respondents also were considered of greatest signifi- 
cance in terms of average value ratings. It is interesting to note 
the lesser importance of such items as salary and supply and de- 
mand. Employing officials often express dismay at the apparent 
concern of prospective teachers about salaries; the prospective 
teachers in this study, however, did not weight this item very 
heavily. A discussion of supply and demand might be of more 
importance in times of teacher oversupply. 

The ratings of the respondents in regard to the quality of 
the initial interview are summarized as follows: 


Quality Per Cent 
Statement Ranking 
CE BN WHE oc ek Sissies ie deeeieawes 14 
I torino ie de dew edinaute aa 43 
oe ee eer rer rer eee 30 
ne UMN oo 3k ca ye tin Sd eae ae ae se 12 
Pe eee ee er eer rs I 


Only 57 per cent of the respondents thought that the first 
interview with one of the professional staff in the Division of 
Appointments was “quite helpful” or “of great value.” Less 
than one third of the respondents felt that the interview was 
“of some assistance.” Thirteen per cent expressed the feeling 
that the interview was “of little value” or “not helpful at all.” 
These data imply that steps need to be taken to improve the 
quality of initial interviews. 
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N THE basis of the returns in this questionnaire study, the 
writer submits the following recommendations for im- 
proving the initial interviews in a teacher-placement office: 

First, initial interviews should be scheduled at least a year 
before, and not just prior to, the prospective teacher’s gradua- 
tion date. This would give the teacher-placement officer a 
longer period of time to become acquainted with the registrant, 
to understand his concerns, and to give vocational counseling. 

Second, these first interviews should be so scheduled that 
at least a half-hour could be devoted to each registrant. The 
ineffectiveness of the interviews appraised in this study may 
possibly have been due to the relatively short time the place- 
ment officer spent with the registrant. A longer interview time 
would give the individual more opportunity to raise questions 
and to receive adequate answers. 

Third, the emphasis in these initial interviews should be on 
vocational counseling as it fits the immediate or long-range 
needs of the individual. 

Fourth, the initial interviews should be flexible so that they 
can be patterned for each individual and not for the group as 
a whole. 

Fifth, the initial interviews should be only a part of the 
continuum of vocational guidance. Much of the information 
could be presented in talks before student groups or incor- 
porated into a teacher-placement manual. 

Sixth, periodic evaluations of the functions of the teacher- 
placement office should be made. This simple evaluation of the 
initial interviews held in the Division of Appointments illus- 
trates the point. [Vol. XXXIII, No. 4] 


to Michigan State Board of Education has approved the 
plan for visiting-teacher training proposed by Michigan 
State College. The program is a one-year graduate curricu- 
lum. It requires a minimum of 45 term-hours’ credit in social 
work, guidance, and related subjects. It will be administered 
jointly by the department of social work and guidance and 
counselor training. 


Structure and Function 
By ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


OMEWHERE in Thoreau’s Walden the great New Eng- 
S lander takes note of the completion of the telegraph line 

between Boston and Texas. His comment is characteristic 
of him: he wonders just what it is that Boston has to say to 
Texas. It doesn’t occur to him that Texas might have some- 
thing to say to Boston, or that the very existence of the new 
structure would be likely to influence what Boston was, or what 
Texas was. 

But the new structure did influence both Boston and Texas 
—though both kept their individualities. Structure does influ- 
ence function, just as means influence ends. It matters a great 
deal, for example, whether a school is structured so that com- 
munication is easy within its staff. Without easy channels, 
communication doesn’t take place. The evidence of such a lack 
of structure is obvious: staff members are stiff and formal with 
each other; considerable effort is spent trying to deduce the 
principal’s motives; teachers are suspicious of one another; 
they don’t try new things; they don’t know how to pull 
together. 

A school can’t rise above its leadership. A school seldom 
rises above its administrative structure. 

Let’s be critical of a few administrative structures that we 
have inherited. First, the divisions between school-levels. 
There is nothing sacrosanct about the 6-3-3 plan, or the 8-4 
plan, or the 3-3—3—3 plan being instituted in some places. The 
divisions among these levels, however, produce problems of 
their own. How many rationalizations we have conjured up to 
justify the plan we happen to have! By the mere division of 
schools, we have created a problem, articulation, where none 
existed before. How much simpler it would be to have a single 
12-grade school! There is every sound psychological reason 
for such an arrangement, as those who have tried it have found. 
There are practical reasons for a division of grade-levels— 
distance of the child from school is one of these—but these 
reasons do not apply in a great many school districts. 

Or consider the graded school itself. We inherited this 
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scheme, along with the elementary-secondary division. While 
there are good reasons for forming basic classroom groups from 
children of similar social maturity, there is no reason, except 
tradition, for giving these groups grade-names. But we have 
the graded structure, and, just because we have it, we have a 
problem—promotion—that is educationally a nuisance and psy- 
chologically often a disaster. 

To too many people, mass education seems to connote inflex- 
ible structures. Evenhandedness, some think, can be achieved 
only through uniformity. So we have uniform entrance age, 
uniform graded schools (Pasadena is abandoning its 6-4-4 
plan, I hear, because the people “are tired of being different’’), 
uniform state textbooks, and in some states a uniform curric- 
ulum. 

Of course, some people succeed in resisting such unwise and 
functionless uniformity. By virtue of its structured independ- 
ence, the local board of education often builds a school system 
local in character, and thus different from its neighbors. Private 
schools have frequently departed from the strict graded-school 
plan. Campus schools have been places where structures are 
notably flexible and individualistic. 

Some public schools—and this includes some in Ohio— 
have succeeded in removing structures that no longer serve 
functions important to the education of children. Such schools, 
for example, make membership on curriculum committees vol- 
untary, recognizing that creative curriculum work cannot be 
decreed. Most of the staff committees in such schools are 
ad hoc, passing out of existence the moment their job is done. 
The curriculum work in such schools is not cut to fit the 
calendar—each year a new topic—but evolves as the inquiry of 
the school staff goes forward. 

In planning new buildings, the administrators in these 
schools have learned to teach the citizenry, and the school staff, 
how to ask the questions that count most—not simply to leave 
building planning to the school board and the architect. There 
is a big and important difference between the administrator who 
relies chiefly on the School Code for solutions to problems (he 
only finds limits there) and the one who relies on his telephone 
—who seeks consultation. The one relies on the existing struc- 
ture, the other makes a structure. 

[Continued on page 112] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Different Approach 
r NHERE is wide agreement among students of the cur- 


riculum that the secondary school has been less success- 

ful than the elementary school in using the results of 
psychological and educational research to modify its program 
so as to meet better the needs of its pupils and of society. 
Notwithstanding many improvements in the secondary-school 
program and many that remain to be made in elementary 
education, the typical elementary school, as compared with the 
typical secondary school, has a program that is more fully 
problem-centered, less compartmentalized, and more effective 
in promoting pupil growth toward satisfying personal living 
and good citizenship. 

To say this is not to disparage either the competence or the 
professional zeal of the secondary-education profession. Lead- 
ers in the field have long recognized the need to make the 
program more effective and in recent decades have experi- 
mented with various ways of doing so. The core curriculum, 
the broad-fields approach, and the experience curriculum are 
among the better-known modifications that have been proposed 
and tried. Education for Life Adjustment is one of the more 
recent efforts on a national scale to vitalize and strengthen the 
high school. While much has been accomplished by these and 
other innovations, it remains true that, for the typical pupil in 
a typical secondary school, the program is chiefly the study of 
a number of logically organized, formally taught subjects, most 
of which have little relation to his own interests and concerns. 
Most of the things he learns have relatively little value in pro- 
moting his personal growth or making him a better citizen. 
The various efforts at reform have accomplished little com- 
pared with what has been done in elementary education. 

There are various reasons why the problem of improving 
the curriculum is more difficult for the secondary than for the 
elementary school. One of the most important of these is the 
fact that its faculty members, by and large, are trained and 
employed as specialized subject-matter teachers. The typical 
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elementary-school teacher is responsible for the “whole” edu- 
cation of pupils in his room. They are “his” pupils. The typical 
secondary-school teacher does not have pupils who are “his” 
in this sense. He “has” certain pupils for mathematics while 
other teachers “have” them for history, home economics, and 
English. The student-personnel and student-activity phases of 
the program do indeed temper this situation, but they do not 
fundamentally alter it. 

The slow progress of the secondary school is to be accounted 
for in a great measure by the fact that efforts toward its im- 
provement have consisted largely in reorganizing the curricu- 
lum without transforming the training and outlook of the 
teachers who have to work with it. As the teachers are, so is 
the high school. 

Can something more effective be done to transform not 
merely the formal curriculum but the teaching? One Ohio 
administrator reports that he has attacked the problem by shift- 
ing teachers. He selects outstanding elementary-school teach- 
ers who are interested in working with older pupils and 
encourages them to move into the junior and senior high school. 
He reports that this plan, combined with other appropriate 
measures, has done much to improve the program. This ap- 
proach to the improvement of the high school deserves wide use. 


R. H. E. 


N INTERNATIONAL team of eight educators has recently 
been in the United States studying American school 
methods as one phase of a project designed to implement 
reforms in secondary education throughout India. They are 
on a six-months assignment as consultants to the Indian 
Ministry of Education. They have already collected informa- 
tion in Denmark and the United Kingdom on the selection and 
training of teachers and the problems of curriculum develop- 
ment and methods. At the end of their American trip they 
will return to India to recommend reforms in secondary edu- 
cation there. This project has been established at the request 
of the Government of India. It is sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation and administered by the Institute of International 
Education. 
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NationaL University Extension Association. University Extension in the 
United States. University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1953. 
144 PPp- 

This work is a status study of general university-extension programs in the 
United States which was made possible by a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. It investigates the backgrounds, programs, organizations, facilities, 
staffs, and various other phases of university extension. 

The task of gathering the data was a collaborative effort on the part of 
most of the 76 member universities and several of the officers of the National 
University Extension Association, with additional help from the staff members 
of the University of Alabama. The whole task was under the direction of 
John R. Morton, director of the University Extension at the University of 
Alabama, and the final drafting of the text is his. 

Most persons conceive of university extension as either a set of classes 
being conducted in various communities away from the university or a pro- 
gram of evening-college classes for adults. Actually, university extension has 
developed many other forms of service for the adult public. These include 
correspondence teaching, library lending services, film and visual-aid services, 
conferences and institute activities, and broadcasting services. This report 
covers all of these and some additional program elements. 

While a definitive history of university extension in the United States 
remains to be written, the busy person can get a very distinct sense of how 
this educational phase has developed and grown from the brief but well- 
written background material which is presented at the beginning of this book 
in the chapters entitled “Background” and “Development.” Not only do the 
remaining chapters on such topics as “Functions,” “Organization,” “Facili- 
ties,” “Staff,” and so on, present the reader with up-to-date figures on these 
phases, but each chapter contains a succinct interpretation of the data which, 
at times, reaches back into historical development and, in every case, projects 
into the future. The result is that each of these aspects is put into a proper 
historical perspective, and the sum total provides the reader with an excellent 
orientation to the extension movement. 

Although university extension is only one phase of the expanding field 
of adult education, it has already reached empire proportions. A few figures 
will serve to illustrate this fact. During the school year 1951-1952, over 
fifty million people utilized one or more of the university extension services 
of the 76 N.U.E.A. members. One hundred and thirty-three thousand 
persons were enrolled for correspondence instruction by 44 of the institutions. 
Three hundred and twenty-five thousand were enrolled in off-campus exten- 
sion classes by §7 institutions, and four hundred eighty thousand in resident- 
center activities by 23 institutions. An additional 305,000 were served 
through the library extension services and between twenty-five and thirty 
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thousand persons were served by audio—visual aid services from 24 institutions. 
It would seem from these figures that university extension is carrying more 
than its load of adult education, but comments by administrators in filling out 
questionnaires indicate that they are far from satisfied with the share their 
universities are taking in this work. 

Many problems have been identified and discussed. There is still the old 
problem of whether or to what extent university credit should be allowed for 
work conducted in off-campus classes or by correspondence. There is the 
problem of financial support. Extension budgets, as a rule, amount to only 
two or three per cent of the total university budget, although frequently 
extension divisions serve more adults than the number of youths served in 
campus programs. 

There is much evidence to show that by and large users are very well 
satisfied with extension services, ninety per cent of those queried indicating 
satisfaction and only four per cent making negative statements. Statements 
made both by those who were satisfied and those who registered some degree 
of dissatisfaction included suggestions for making courses more readily avail- 
able to students, providing more counseling services, publicizing services better, 
offering a wider choice of subjects, and providing more adequate physical 
facilities. 

This volume should prove of great use to university administrators who 
wish to initiate a new program or improve an already existing one. The data 
here presented are impressive enough to justify every university in putting 
extension work on a par with other integral parts of its program. For mem- 
bers of the N.U.E.A., the book points out a number of areas which need 
further study and research. In this last respect, it is a gold mine for graduate 
students in education seeking subjects for Master’s or Doctor’s theses. 

ANDREW HENDRICKSON 


Busy, GrorcE P., anp Hatrery, Loweuu H., editors. Teamwork in Re- 
search, Washington, D. C.: American University Press, 1953. xii--191 pp. 
This book is based on the proceedings of the Third Institute on the 
Administration of Scientific Research and Development, held at Washington, 
D. C., and sponsored by the American University in co-operation with the 
National Research Council and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The four principal sections are concerned with organization, 
personnel factors, aids to teamwork, and case examples. There are sixteen 
chapters by different authors, in addition to introductory and concluding 
chapters by the two editors. Most of the contributors are well known in scien- 
tific or management fields and are qualified to have interesting opinions on 
the subject dealt with. As might be expected with a multiplicity of authors, 
a wide range of views is encompassed. In this respect the book no doubt faith- 
fully reflects the proceedings of the Institute. The participants give their own 
definitions of “research” and “teamwork,” and evidently there was little 
collusion; in fact, they could not agree whether the expression is “teamwork” 
or “team work.” The argument as to what is basic and what is applied research 
certainly was not initiated at this conference, nor could it be settled there. 
The order of teamwork manifested in the publication is probably less than the 
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authors demand in their laboratories, but this adds zest to the publication. To 
quote from the text, “Although men in scientific and engineering laboratories 
are trained to think clearly and logically, scientists and engineers do not always 
extend this process to their personal reactions. Thus teamwork will not result 
of itself” (page 83). The very title of the book is virtually belied in one 
passage: “ “Team work’ is always development, research is an individual 
activity” (pages 135-36). 

Individual chapters are much more discursive than chapter titles would 
suggest. Teamwork in research emerges as a requirement imposed by the in- 
creasing fragmentation of disciplines and the growing complexity and magni- 
tude of projects, whether it is regarded as something new or merely the 
mechanization of well-known processes. 

The book should make interesting reading for “working scientists” and 
research directors alike. It will not answer specific problems wherever encoun- 
tered but rather is valuable as an account of how particular problems of 
organization and management were met in particular circumstances by respon- 
sible leaders, often under great stress. The contributions from Johns Hopkins 
University and the National Institute of Health are especially informative. 

The text is well edited. Only rarely has a typographical error or dubious 


onstruction filtered through. 
base ug Oram C. Woo.PEertT 


Jersitp, ArtHur T. In Search of Self. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. xii-++141 pp. 

Jersild’s research reported in this book is based on his analysis of composi- 
tions by 2,893 boys and girls ranging from the fourth grade through senior 
college level. The subject of the compositions was “What I Like about 
Myself” and “What I Dislike about Myself.” The author believes that such 
self-examination may be utilized by teacher and pupil to gain the under- 
standing of self that is the basis for true mental health. 

In succinct but simple language, without technical psychological terms, 
Jersild gives his concept of the “self” and in the analysis of his data offers 
many specific practical suggestions as to how teacher and pupil may profit by 
the practice of self-evaluation. 

The final section of the book deals with the more general theoretic 
implications for education of Mr. Jersild’s psychological concepts. A good 
bibliography is given to assist the teacher who wishes to delve more deeply 
into the literature of the subject. The final sentence of the book summarizes 
the author’s purpose: 

What we are urging is that if all teachers could gain a clearer conception of what this 
psychological function is and what it might be, and if we could discover the kind of 
selection, training and experience which might bring it to its fullest development, the 


result would be a happy one for all mankind (page 125). N WwW. 
ORMAN OELFEL 


Hynes, James L., Jr. Effective Home-School Relations. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953. vili-+-264 pp. 

The central theme of this book is indicated in its title. The author points 

out that the education of children is a joint responsibility of home and school; 
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and, for such education to be effective, parents and teachers must work together 
as a team. He says, “The school should not develop a program in isolation. 
The teacher should not work with children alone. Home and school must 
supplement each other . . . the teacher should be a skilled teamworker, in 
constant touch with his coeducators in the home” (page v). 

This is not a new idea. For many years parents and teachers have been 
striving to develop closer working relations, but few have been able to bridge 
the gap to their satisfaction. As the author suggests in Chapter I, “A Man- 
made Bridge,” this gap between home and school can be bridged only as 
parents and teachers come to know and understand each other, appreciate their 
respective réles in the education of children, and learn the processes involved 
in teamwork, 

The next three chapters are devoted to discussions of parents’ feelings and 
attitudes toward their children, toward their responsibilities as parents, and 
toward teachers and schools, Likewise, the feelings and attitudes of teachers 
are discussed. The author points out some of the psychological and cultural 
barriers to effective home-school relations. 

In the remaining chapters many practical suggestions are presented on 
how to open up channels of communication and develop close working rela- 
tions between parents and teachers. The final chapter on evaluation and the 
bibliography should prove very helpful. 

This book is a significant contribution to the literature in the field of 
home-school relations. Its style is simple, clear, and direct, and its content is 
filled with human interest. In my judgment it should have high priority on 


he readi ists of both teachers and parents. 
the reading lists P HERscHEL W. NisoncER 


Mitrarp, C. V., anp Huccett, AtBert J. Am Introduction to Elementary 
Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. xii+- 
365 pp. 

As the title suggests, this book is designed to provide prospective teachers 
and administrators with an introduction or orientation to the field of ele- 
mentary education. In Part I the authors present a brief overview of modern 
school buildings, equipment, and supplies. Child growth and development as 
it relates to learning and instruction is discussed briefly and is exemplified by 
a consideration of the variations within a typical classroom group. This sec- 
tion also attempts to describe teachers as a working group and to give an 
unbiased picture of the types of organization common to many elementary 
schools. 

In Part II the impact of our culture on the child, the teacher, the school, 
and the curriculum is considered. Part III and Part IV deal specifically with 
teaching as a profession and with an explanation of the desirable qualifications 
and existing opportunities for prospective teachers. 

If this book were used solely in a beginning orientation course, it would 
require skillful handling in order to avoid confusing the reader by moving 
too rapidly from one topic to another. Since these chapters are condensations 
of major fields in elementary education, this kind of introduction might make 
subsequent courses seem repetitious to the students, To ensure more depth of 
understanding, a span of time might be provided for enlarging upon the 
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content. There would be an opportunity for this in a well-planned core cur- 
riculum designed for elementary-school teachers and administrators. Using 
this book as a common background, many worth-while, enriching experiences 
could be organized. Each chapter is concluded with a list of well-selected 
references which provide opportunities for more extensive study and examina- 
tion of the whole field of elementary education. 
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RausicHeck, Letitia. Speech Improvement. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. x-+-225 pp. 

The author is director of speech improvement for the New York City 
schools. She is also the author of Your Voice and Speech, originally published 
by Prentice-Hall in 1931 and re-published in 1953. 

The New York City schools insist that their teachers attain reasonable 
standards of pronunciation and articulation before a license to teach is 
granted. They also pay considerable attention to pupils whose speech is sub- 
standard. This book should be exceedingly valuable for both teacher and stu- 
dents. It is practical in its methods and reasonable in plans and objectives. 
After an explanation of “How Speech is Made,” we find sections dealing 
with “Lisping,” “L for R,” “Foreign Accent,” “Voice Problems,” and “‘Stut- 
tering.” A competent therapist will discover the answers to many of her 
problems in the exercises, word lists, and diagnostic tests. 

Principals and superintendents who need to be better informed about the 
importance of correcting speech difficulties at an early age should scan this 
book and judge its wise precepts in the light of the needs of handicapped 


students. H. F. Harpinc 


Breck, Ropert H.; Cook, WatTerR W.; anp Kearney, Noxan C. Curric- 
ulum in the Modern Elementary School. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. viii+-584 pp. 

In an historical introduction the authors account for their position con- 
cerning modern curriculum design. They give due credit to both essentialists 
and progressives for our present stage of accomplishment in curricular matters. 
In fact, from their point of view the differences of the two groups were 
largely a failure of communication, since their goals were never far apart. 

The following eight chapters of Part I, “Introduction,” are dedicated to 
a careful review and interpretation of the various disciplines which make 
significant contributions to an understanding of the needs of children. Recent 
research in psychology, biology, sociology, anthropology, and social sciences is 
utilized. The last two chapters of Part I deal with evaluation. One chapter 
focuses entirely on observation, testing, and measurement, while the other is 
directed to an evaluation of social learning. 

Part II, “Curriculum,” is developed in terms of the influential ideas set 
forth in Part I. Recognizing that curriculum types overlap in practice, the 
authors point out that the “developmental-activity curriculum” seems to them 
to make best use of available curriculum information. They further state that 
approximately half of the school day should be spent in practice on essential 
learnings. For determining what these essential learnings shall be, they present 
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seven criteria of content based on research. They are: frequency of use, 
quality, cruciality, universality in time-place use, decreasing returns, difficulty, 
and educational shortages. Perhaps it is in terms of this seventh criterion, 
“educational shortages,” that they devote entire chapters to “Teaching about 
the Physical World” and “Beyond Earth Sciences and Art,” after dealing with 
“Use of Units” and “Subjects and Basic Skills.” Part II ends with a key 
chapter, “School Administration and the Curriculum.” 

Part III, “Curriculum in Action,” includes three ongoing situational ac- 
counts. Two of them are about teachers of third- and sixth-grade groups. 
The other is about the experiences of a supervisor. Each account catches up 
much of the primary concern of the authors, that of building curriculums for 
human welfare in terms of individual differences, Each account bears evi- 
dence of the creative and experimental attitudes in teaching-learning situations 
which the authors suggest are essential. 

This is indeed an important resource book for many aspects of elementary 
education. The reader will not always agree with the authors’ position, but he 
will undoubtedly find substantial research upon which to base his own experi- 


mental and creative ventures. 
Mary Jane Loomis 


Heaton, Marcaret M. Feelings Are Facts: the Role of Psychology in the 
High School Program. New York: National Council of Christians and Jews, 
1952. 59 Pp- 

Jersitp, ArtHUR T. et al. Education for Self-Understanding. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. x-+54 pp. 

These two pamphlets deal with essentially the same areas of educa- 
tional concern, the emotional factors in the learning process and how teachers 
can use them for constructive ends. Each is concerned with the result of an 
attempt by teachers to understand and improve their techniques in dealing 
with these factors, but the approach differs because of the different situations 
out of which the two reports came. 

Feelings Are Facts developed from the concern of the San Francisco public 
schools over the defensive attitudes of the in-migrant children from all over 
the country, especially the Negro children from the deep South. In order to 
help teachers meet these problems Miss Heaton was released from classroom 
teaching for a period of a year and a half in 1949 and 1950 to work as a 
“curriculum assistant in human relations.” In this réle 
it was her responsibility to talk with principals and other officials about incidents occurring 
in the schools, to consult with community leaders and to organize discussion groups among 
teachers. Discussion groups in which at least two hundred fifty teachers participated con- 
tributed most of the incidents used as illustrations of principles in this pamphlet (page 7). 


It was originally printed for the use of teachers in the San Francisco system, 
and then republished in the present form for national distribution. 

Education for Self-Understanding grew out of a work conference dealing 
with psychology in the high-school program which was held at Teachers Col- 
lege in July, 1952. Besides the authors, there were sixteen people from 
thirteen states who participated in the conference and whose thinking is 
summarized in the report. 
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Miss Heaton’s pamphlet begins by quoting six “good hypotheses” having 
to do with human relations offered by Gardner Murphy at a Boston meeting 
of the American Psychological Association. These hypotheses are aspects of 
the general thesis that only a reasonably secure, self-directive individual can 
approach other individuals with sympathy, understanding, and warmth, and 
that the individual who feels himself threatened or unloved responds in 
undesirable ways. 

She goes on to point out the futility of expecting people to be able to 
change their feelings at will, even though some feelings are destructive and 
need to be changed, not suppressed. The four steps which she outlines for 
teachers to take are: first, assess the situations out of which feelings develop; 
second, get feelings into the open; third, study those shifts in classroom situa- 
tions which modify feelings; and fourth, teach children about feelings. The 
major sections of the pamphlet develop each of these four steps in simple 
language and concrete illustration. 

The first section of the Jersild pamphlet, “Problems and Issues,” seems to 
be making a similar point. 

It became increasingly clear as the conference proceeded that in order to realize the 
benefits for humanity that might come from helping young people acquire healthy attitudes 
toward themselves and others, something more than a separate course or sequence of courses 
in psychology would be required. 


. . 7 . . . . . - * . . . - + . 7 . . . . 


. . + We gave considerable attention to the emotional content of what is taught, as dis- 
tinguished from the intellectual content, which is important, but not all-important 
(pages 1-2). 


Later chapters go on to the teaching of values, the question whether teachers 
should be counselors, teaching methods and techniques, qualifications and 
training of teachers, and administrative and professional considerations. Be- 
cause it is exploring and summarizing many alternative suggestions, the report 
often seems to hedge on its conclusions—perhaps intentionally, in view of the 
tentative character of the analysis. However, one comes out with the impres- 
sion that the authors believe that practically no one is qualified to do what 
all need to be doing. 

. In the nation at large very little has been done .. . to certify the competence of 
these [high-school psychology. and guidance] teachers. 

There exists, therefore, a very complicated situation, one which will require a great 
deal of collaboration among a variety of academic disciplines and professions. Not only 
psychologists but persons from such fields as home economics, health education, public 
health, physical education, general education, biology, English, nursing, and practically all 
other areas of instruction are directly concerned. A full-scale approach to the problem 
should therefore involve all branches of the teaching profession and provide for official 
participation by representatives of such groups as the American Psychological Association 
and the American Psychiatric Association (pages 48-49). 


In fairness to the report it must be said that most of the material is far 
more practical than this selection, and that the pamphlet contains much that 
will be worth the attention of any high-school teacher concerned with the 
mental health of students. However, it is the opinion of the reviewer that the 
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report does not convey to the reader anything of the richness which the work 
conference it summarizes must have had for the teachers who participated in it. 

Miss Heaton’s report, on the other hand, is down to earth and practical 
on every page. Though it was developed out of the needs of a particular city, 
its approach and conclusions are applicable to some parts of any school situation 
anywhere. It will be as useful in the high schools as in the elementary school. 
While it presents little that is new, the illustrations and the direct approach 
make the abstract principles meaningful and practical. 

New studies show that emotional stability is an important factor in school success. 
Teachers will increasingly find it necessary to plan their classrooms so that the group 
climate fosters wholesome attitudes and makes individual adjustments more adequate. 

No teacher is called upon, however, to assume the role of therapist. . . . What the 
teacher can do is take cognizance of feelings as an important factor in learning and 
make a place in her day-to-day classroom activities for the development of social sensi- 
tivity (page 60, italicized in text). 


For the foreseeable future this approach seems to the writer to be more prom- 
ising than the “full scale approach to the problem” suggested in the Jersild 


pamphlet. MarcaretT WI1.Is 


Structure and Function 


[Continued from page 102] 


Well, Thoreau probably thought of these things, too— 
though I didn’t find him doing so. There’s an old aphorism 
suggesting that if you will only look hard enough, you’ll 
always find it in Plato. But for non-Platonists and non- 
Thoreauvians, it is helpful to have it said again—even in the 
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} first executive director of the newly organized Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education will 
be Earl W. Armstrong, acting head of the Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. The Council assumes responsi- 
bility on July 1 for establishing and approving standards for the 
education of teachers in the twelve hundred colleges and uni- 
versities that prepare teachers for schools in the United States. 
Since 1927 these functions have been performed by the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
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